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ABSTRACT 

The setting for this school-community study is 
Effingham, Illinois. Chosen as a prototype of rural America, 

Effingham is emerging as a rapidly-growing center of economic, 
political, and social activity. Through structured interviews and 
personal interactions, the evaluator has obtained information to 
describe the community in terms of its historical background, current 
issues, and future plans. The role of educational institutions in 
fashioning an improved educational and social environment is 
discussed. This school-community study will continue along the lines 
of testing the viability of a belief that local school districts, 
given access to appropriate human and material resources, can 
productively engage in community development efforts. (JH) 




To Jimmy Flynn of Sterling, Illinois, 
who would have been a talented person 
in any era. 
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FOREWORD 



It is impossible to conduct a school-community study without the 
generous cooperation of host institutions and local residents. Students, 
teachers, administrators, and board members of Effingham Unit District 
No. 40, Effingham, Illinois were extremely kind to me. So were their 
counterparts associated with parochial schools. Rural farmers joined 
with inhabitants of the town to extend every opportunity for an outsider 
to inquire, to learn. 

The children, young people, and adults living within the area 
encompassed by District 40’ s geographical boundaries made important 
contributions to this work. Limitations and deficiencies appearing in 
the contents can be traced back to the inability of the author and 
project investigator to translate valuable information into meaningful 
patterns of communication. 
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PREFACE 



In a statement prepared for the Report of the National Goals 
Research Staff, Daniel Moynlhan described the need for a type of eval- 
uation that "predicts results rather than simply measuring them." 
Evaluation In advance, he submitted, Is 

a large, challenging, promising goal — a goal which If seriously 
pursued, holds out the prospect of a system of self-government 
that grows Increasingly meaningful as citizens are asked to 
make choices among options that are not partially, or even 
deceptively, but fully described by governments which thereafter 
can be held just as fully accountable. 1 

The study described In the following pages attempts to honor the 

two premises established by Moynlhan — viz. , development of evaluation as 

a predictive tool and the Idea that freedom In an urban society Is choice 

among options. Readers are warned to proceed with caution, however, for 

a century ago the Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt foresaw that 
ours would be the age of the 'great simplifiers,' and that the 
essence of tyranny was the denial of complexity. He was right. 

This Is the single greatest temptation of the time. It Is the 
great corrupter, and must be resisted with purpose and energy. 2 

Robert Stake has outlined the personal and professional dilemma 

confronting the outside observer who tries to evaluate and anticipate 

results — and to pay homage to Burckhardt 's ominous prophecy. 

What am I measuring? I have lost the sense that there Is any 
'the way It Is.' What Is only seems to be. That I can measure 
more accurately and reliably and verlflably does not mean that 
I am measuring what Is. In fact, by de-emphaslzlng temporal 



1 Daniel P. Moynlhan, "Counsellor's Statement"; Toward Balanced Growth : 
Quantity with Quality, Report of the National Goals Research Staff 
(Washington, D.C. : U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1970), pp. 14-15. 

2 A passage written by Daniel Moynlhan as quoted In an Informal 
statement prepared by Robert Stake, Center for Instructional Research 
and Curriculum Evaluation (CIRCE), University of Illinois, Champalgn- 
Urbana, April, 1971, p. 1. 
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impressions, clinical judgments— those personal determinants 
of the world— I am withdrawing from the challenge of measuring 
what is . What they see and feel is what is . 3 

My measurements are not the first approximation of truth; they 
are choices I make as to how to clothe the truth. It is another 
case of the Emperor's clothes— with the minor switch that it is 
the Emperor who is Invisible and it is only the clothes that 
are seen. 

Have my measurements no more purpose than to stimulate my fellow 
specialists and to delude all others? I think so. There is a 
purpose. It is a purpose seldom recognized, seldom honored. 

I think measurements help counter that onrush of The Great 
Simplification. 

Philosophers and technologists are colleagues in The Great 
Simplification. Only observations stand in their way. Data 
occasionally support an Idea, often not; never do they confirm 
an idea. Sometimes they, simplifiers, use research data to 
argue a point. But the principal effect of research— as we 
see it today in education — is to deny the validity of the hypoth- 
esis. Measurements always say, 'No, it is not quite like that.' 
Measurements are new seeds of doubt. 



I see measurements as vital to this world, not because they cell 
us what is truth but because they keep the other sides of truth 
alive. ** (all italics in original) 

Those of us who have had the privilege of working with Bob Stake 
are greatly Influenced by his strong sense of moral purpose and personal 
integrity. I have tried to honor those Ideals in describing mjr year in 
Effingham, Illinois. There is information in my notes that does not 
appear in these pages because its potential value to a reader, in the 



3 The same problem is treated in Issues in Participant-Observation , ed. 
by George J. McCall and J. L. Simmons (New York: Addlson-Wesley 

Publishing Co., 1969). The introduction states: "It makes little 

sense for us to belittle these less rigorous methods as 'unscientific.' 
We will do better to study them and the techniques they Involve so that 
we can make better use of them in producing scientific information." 

^Stake, 0j>. Cit. , pp. 1-2. 
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vrlter's judgment, Is outweighed by poeslble detrimental coneequencee 
for adults and young people In the community. 

Residents of Effingham do not possess truth; but 1 learned from 
them. It Is Important — as Bob Stake noted — to keep all sides of truth 
alive. Goodbye to Yesterday Is an attempt to respond to that challenge. 
It should also be regarded as a tribute to people trying earnestly to 
combat the complexities of our age. 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Summer, 1970 

The school-community described In the following pages began as a 
small-scale effort. In July of 1970, the Center for Instructional 
Research and Curriculum Evaluation, University of Illinois, Champalgn- 
Urbana (hereafter cited by Its acronym CIRCE) completed a year of work 
with the Gifted Program Development Section, Department for Exceptional 
Children, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, by con- 
ducting a series of Interviews with students and townspeople in Effingham, 
Illinois. A number of specific reasons dictated the choice of Effingham, 
and they are discussed In Chapter 2. At this point It Is sufficient to 
state that the area is emerging as a rapidly-growing center of economic, 
political, and social activity, and we believe It Is destined to become 
a prototype of the regional sites that will characterize rural America 
In the closing years of the twentieth century. 1 

During July and August approximately sixty people were Interviewed 
for periods ranging from thirty minutes to over one hour. In addition, 
Informal exchanges were held with over one hundred other respondents. 
Included In the sampling were students, parents, teachers, student 



J A noted research administrator has suggested that major emphasis 
should be placed on ". . . problems that have both theoretical refer- 
ence and practical relevance." (T.R. McConnell, Research or Develop- 
ment : A Reconciliation; A Monograph (Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta 

Kappa, International, 1967, p. 9). My own limitations In obtaining, 
processing, and Interpreting data should not obscure the obviously rich 
lore of research problems Inherent In an area such as Effingham. 
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teachers, administrators, and non-academic personnel. Individuals sup- 
ported by public welfare funds were questioned as were wealthy residents. 

A concerted effort was made to obtain a truly representative cross-section 
of students enrolled in high schools, junior colleges, and universities, 
including both Catholic and public school members. 

Two local informants served as resource people in the early stages 
of our work; one represented the schools; the other acted as a bridge to 
the community. Both were natives of the region. The community liaison 
person once operated a local business, was now attached to a political- 
administrative office, and was a member of the Catholic Church. Her male 
counterpart was born and raised in the rural area surrounding Effingham 
and has risen from the ranks of teaching to a top-level administrative 
position in Effingham Community Unit School District No. 40. 

I started with the list of names they gave me, and then added to 
it by cross-checking with these respondents. For example, I asked of a 
high school senior from the countryside who worked as a student aide in 
the principal's office: "Tell me of someone in your area who is bright, 

but cares little for school and whose record isn't strong." Her reply 
resulted in the formation of one of my most effective and rewarding 
contacts among the students. 

Four questions were asked in the formal interviews. 

1) In your opinion, what is talent? 

2) What type(s) of talent do you believe are most needed in 
America today? Does Effingham have the same needs? 

3) What should be done to help develop such talents? 

4) What can schools do with respect to developing talent? 
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An analysis of the Initial stage of activity In Effingham Is 
entitled Talent Development in a Changing Era . (It can be obtained by 
writing to CIRCE.) Certain results of the study appear throughout this 
report, but the most crucial elements of the Initial Involvement In 
Effingham were the base It provided for future activities and the lessons 
I learned with respect to rephrasing and sharpening questions. This need 
was underscored by the Intent to work with a broad range of community 
residents, with people who rarely If ever had been asked to respond to a 
university interviewer. In one of my first lntra-CIRCE memos concerning 
observations in Effingham, I reported: "People are articulate. There 

is a need, though, to rephrase and sharpen questions when a vertical 
slice of the community Is Involved." 

I tried to maintain ties with the original respondents throughout 
the year. For the most part 1 was successful. This action provided a 
type of reliability check on Information gained from Interviews, obser- 
vations, and reading; furthermore. It forced me to constantly assess my 
own behavior — a critical need. 

Just as a spring scale becomes fatigued with use, reading 'heavier' 
a second time, an Interviewer may also measure differently at 
different times. His skill may Increase. He may be better able 
to establish rapport. He may have learned necessary vocabulary. 

He may loaf or become bored. He may have Increasingly strong 
expectations of what a respondent 'means' and code differently 
with practice. Some errors relate to recording accuracy, while 
others are linked to the nature of the Interviewer's Interpreta- 
tion of what transpired. Either way, there Is always the risk 
that the Interviewer will be a variable filter over time and 
experience. 2 



2 Eugene J. Webb and Others, Unobtrusive Measures : Nonreactive Research 

In the Social Sciences (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1966), p. 22. 
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My normal behavior in school-community work Is to operate as unob- 
trusively as possible. HoweVetT^in Effingham, primarily because of a 
desire that people approach me with their complaints, questions, etc., 
and not officials of the two school systems, I tried to get my name and 
face closely identified with the study . 3 Consequently, I believed, the 
acts carried out in the execution of that study should be muted. The 
caution expressed in the passage above thus assumed additional signifi- 
cance. Interviewing can become an exhausting task, particularly if it 
consumes the major part of the day. Interactions with reluctant or 
uncertain interviewees placed a premium on alertness to voice, body, 
and facial cues for they were helpful in re-designing questions, seizing 
upon apparent leads, and the like. In some cases, wives insisted on 
interviewing me before they would agree to let me return for an evening 
session with their husbands. I deliberately chose not to rely on use of 
the phone. Conversations on important issues, in my opinion, demand face 
to face exchanges. Part of this belief, admittedly, is a personal uneasi- 
ness about intruding into people's lives without giving them a chance to 
first react to me. Overall, I believe in and act on intuitive feelings. 
Hunches, first impressions, the way I feel about people and events — these 
are the forces that guide much of my activity. I trust my perceptions 
and believe my biggest mistakes occur when I fail to honor them. 

3 The manager of the local radio station had warned me that "people are 
somewhat fearful of responding to surveys. They're afraid their names 
will go on "some list.'" He had encountered this type of response while 
fulfilling an FCC requirement for community appraisal of the station's 
public service commitment. 
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A Volatile Year 

CIRCE has been a charter member of an organization created by the 
U. S. Office of Education to link the academic disciplines to teacher 
training endeavors. Formally designated as the Consortium of Professional 
Associations for Study of Special Teacher Improvement Programs, CONPASS 
launched a wide variety of training programs and related enterprises. As 
part of Its commitment, CIRCE capitalized on the Talent Development study 
by engaging In an examination of school-community Issues In Effingham. I 
served as director of the project, which was essentially a one-man opera- 
tion. 

CONPASS ended Its official existence on June 30, 1971. Like many of 
Its predecessors as well as Its contemporaries In the field of educational 
change, this organization failed to accomplish most of Its major goals. 
Nevertheless, programs begun under Its leadership are forming the new 
coalitions so essential to building a support system for future change 
efforts. The study In Effingham, originally viewed as holding great 
potential value because of the region's obvious economic growth, had at 
least three unexpected outcomes. 

1. Professional negotiations over salary and other matters between 
the classroom teachers organization (ECTA) and the school board and 
administration climaxed with extremely heated exchanges In April and May. 
While I had anticipated that negotiations might become a major Issue 
during the year, I was not prepared for the polarization that occurred. 

2. The wisdom of granting public aid to parochial schools has been a 
national topic of discussion In recent years. In 1971, the dual school 
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systems of Effingham, where forty per cent of the students attend Catholic 
institutions, were indirectly Involved in a statewide debate over the same 
topic. This activity culminated in the passage of parochial aid legisla- 
tion by the Illinois General Assembly in June; ironically, a week later 
the Supreme Court ruled against programs of public support for parochial 
education in Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 

3. Manpower supply and demand in education became a critical problem 
in the United States during 1970-71. Since Effingham is a major training 
base for practice teachers, it furnished numerous occasions for exchanges 
with prospective teachers, and their comments gave a poignant and personal 
touch to a frequently abstract economic condition. 

Above all, perhaps, the year in Effingham provided a rare oppor- 
tunity to test the feasibility of acting as a change agent-evaluator in 
a period of shifting trends in education and in the larger society. I 
was also given the chance to examine the demands of meaningful school- 
university liaisons at a time when both institutions are experiencing 
adversity of all forms. 

An Advocate of Change 

Facing the Consequences 

In a chapter appropriately entitled "The Beginning of a New 
Profession," the anthropologist Ward Goodenough analyzed the problems 
confronting agents of change. From time to time, he noted, some of them 
have developed ingenious approaches to their tasks, but these ideas are 
not communicated to others in the field. Goodenough views this absence 
of worthwhile dialogue as a "lack of professionalism among agents of 
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change In their roles as such/' adding that several factors contribute 
to this deficiency. 1 * 

The present state of knowledge Is Inadequate; what Is known 
Is poorly disseminated; and administrators and development 
agents are unwilling or unable to undertake the sometimes 
drastic modifications of their own established attitudes and 
habits that are required If present knowledge Is to be suc- 
cessfully applied. 

My greatest concern on the eve of the work In Effingham was whether 
or not I could still make It with students. I left the public school 
classroom In 1963 and had not maintained contacts over time with adoles- 
cents since that year. It was quickly apparent that an open display of 
honesty was required In dealing with high school students. Such behavior 
became critical throughout the year, particularly during the weeks of 
collective bargaining, for I tried to serve as a resource person for both 
sides as well as- a "trouble-shooter" for the entire district. 

In my opinion, Goodenough's admonition about the need for erstwhile 
change agents to face the consequences of their own Intents Is vital. A 
succinct and powerful statement along the same line appears In a descrip- 
tion of public health efforts In the Detroit ghetto. "Those who would 
Involve others ... In the process of healthful change," wrote the 
author, "must themselves be Involved. The one who would change others 
must himself be changed." 5 



•♦Ward H. Goodenough, Cooperation in Change : An Anthropological Approach 

to Community Development (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), 

pp. 24-25. 

5 Nancy Milo, 9226 Kercheval : The Storefront That Did Not Burn (Ann Arbor, 

Michigan: The University of Michigan Press, 1969); as reviewed by 

Burleigh Hines, Jr. , Chicago Sun-Times . 
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Entry Requirements 

Work In the schools demands more than willingness to adapt, however, 
and the knowledge base to which Goodenough refers Is also Invaluable. 
Ronald Llppltt's observations concerning the training of "research uti- 
lization agents" have been confirmed In my experiences. His warning that 
preparation for this specialized task "requires a grounding both In behav- 
ioral science disciplines and In professional values and technology" Is 
critical. 6 I also firmly believe that two other issues stand out as 
Illustrations of Goodenough' s critique. First, much of the literature on 
change efforts deals with elementary schools, and my work to date— In 
Effingham and In other regions — strongly suggests that It Is easier to 
function as a change advocate In that context. ^ Some of the reasons for 



6 Ronald Llppltt, "The Use of Social Research to Improve Social Practice," 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry . V. 35, No. 4 (July, 1965), (mimeo 
reprint) . 

more detailed discussion of the author's experiences In the broad realm 
of "change agentry" appears In Linking Research to Practice : Personal 

Observations on an Old Theme. (Originally prepared as a working paper for 
CIRCE, 1969-70, it Is now Indexed In Research In Education .) Seymour B. 
Sarason's The Culture of the School and the Problem of Change (New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971) Is an excellent treatment of major Issues In 
educational change but It draws upon associations with elementary class- 
rooms. Neal Gross Is one of the few scholars who have raised serious 
questions about the lack of systematic analysis of differences In social 
structure between the elementary and the secondary school. However, his 
concern focused on the significance of these differences for socialization 
of youth. (See "The Sociology of Education," Sociology Today : Problems 

and Prospects [New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959], p. 134). Another soci- 

ologist who has spent much of his career observing the Interaction between 
schools and other elements of communities is Warner Bloomberg, Jr., cur- 
rently Professor of Urban Affairs at the University of Wlsconsin-Mllwaukee . 
He submits that, despite "...a multitude of demonstration projects and 
experiments, the vast majority of schools remain unchanged, and the high 
schools and junior highs are the most refractory to any fundamental Inno- 
vations." ("The Missing Dimensions of the School Social Worker's Role: 
Advocate and Reformer," Patterns for Innovative Practice , La Grange, 
Illinois: School Social Work Conference, 1967, p. 70.) 
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